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War's aftermath. A preliminary study of the eugenics of war as illus- 
trated by the civil war of the United States and the late wars 
in the Balkans. By David Starr Jordan, chancellor, Stanford 
University, and Harvey Ernest Jordan, professor of histology 
and embryology, University of Virginia. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914. 104 p. $.75 net) 
This publication grows out of an investigation of the results of thte 
civil war made in 1912 for the world peace foundation by the two Jor- 
dans and by Mr. Edward B. Krehbiel of Stanford University. It con- 
sists of an abstract of a part of the material then secured with the 
addition of a study by the senior author of the social and racial demor- 
alization following the Balkan wars. For the southern study observa- 
tions were made in five counties of Virginia, , and in one county each of 
Georgia, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 

The book is of great interest, although the authors very properly 
hesitate to proclaim any very definite conclusions. But some of the 
historical assumptions which seem to underlie the discussions and to 
enter into the structure of the questionnaire, which was sent out to con- 
federate veterans and others, deserve attention. The main assumptions 
are these : there was in the South a rather distinct social stratification ; 
the whites were lacking in application to industry; political and social 
democracy, actual or potential, hardly existed. The principal proposi- 
tions included in the questionnaire which was sent to a selected list of 
several hundred may be condensed as follows : the leading young men of 
the South in 1861 belonged to military companies and hence went into 
war early and were nearly all lost ; the war took only the physically fit, 
and "the best blood"; volunteers were better than conscripts, and ex- 
empts and deserters were poorest of all ; southern society was changed 
for the worse because of the loss of leaders and of "best blood," and 
because the survivors of each class were in numbers in inverse proportion 
to their social worth ; widows and girls of the upper class did not marry 
or remarry enough to leave a proper proportion of descendants; women 
of the upper class married "down"; leaders since the war do not meas- 
ure to the ante-bellum standard; whisky and cousin-marriage injured 
the race before 1861 ; as a result of war the best of the middle class rose 
to proper status, social and political ; after the war facilities for educa- 
tion were generally poor; emigration after 1865 weakened the popula- 
tion; the population deteriorated because of "carpet-bag" business men 
and politicians ; as a result of the loss of the best young men there has 
been a paucity of genius and a failure of personal initiative. 

In the discussions based upon the replies to the above propositions the 
authors make more or less positively these assertions : In all war-swept 
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regions the human harvest is bad ; the survivor is followed by his kind, 
he determines the future; "those who fought the most survived the 
least"; forty per cent of the young men (eighteen to thirty-five years of 
age) of the South were lost; the southern white population lost ten per 
cent, the northern only two per cent; "the war wholly destroyed plan- 
tation life"; the war was followed by eugenic or racial decline because 
of the loss of the racially most valuable and the consequent reversal of 
selection. 

I have outlined the principal statements of fact and opinion found in 
this work because they are for the most part rather generally accepted 
in the South; because they are evidently indorsed by the authors, and 
because they underlie nearly all the writing in the field of southern his- 
tory, politics and society. Probably most of them can never be proved 
or disproved, but some are of such interest that endless speculation will 
continue. Before the historian can make much use of such studies the 
investigators must accumulate larger stores of undisputed facts and ar- 
rive at more definite conclusions. One will surely grant the great bio- 
logical loss, which was rendered heavier by the politically repressive 
action of the Washington government. But quite a book might be writ- 
ten on the counterbalancing benefits of the civil war. 

Walter L. Fleming 

The Indian to-day. The past and future of the first American. By 
Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa). [The American books.] 
(Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 
1915. 182 p. $.60 net) 

This little book of one hundred and eighty-five pages is exceedingly 
timely. In recent years the Indian has attracted much attention and 
we have had several volumes treating of his present and past condition 
— from Curtis' expensive artistic treatment in several magnificent vol- 
umes to Dixon's plea for a vanishing race. Eastman's early life was 
spent among Indians. He was born in a buffalo skin lodge near Red- 
wood Falls, Minnesota, in the winter of 1858. His boyhood was spent 
with aborigines and away from white people. He was early sent to 
school and steadily progressed until he held degrees from both Dartmouth 
and Boston University. 

Himself a near-full-blood Sioux, and long associated with educated 
and noneducated Indians, he writes authoritatively. Mr. Eastman is not 
a mere ethnologist seeking the derivation of obscure if not obsolete cere- 
monies, but a man of broad sympathies and keen insight. His recent 
work presents within convenient compass all that the public sbjould 
know regarding our red brothers. 

Naturally, he begins with the Indian "as he was," thus following the 



